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veloped a definite and constructive health program for the com- 
munity, small or large, which seeks to prevent disease and care for 
the health of its foreign population. 

Robert E. Chaddock 

The Writing of History. An Introduction to Historical 
Method. By Fred Morrow Fling. New Haven, Yale Univer- 
sity Press, 1920.— 195 pp. 

Within a space of two hundred small pages, Professor Fling has 
sketched the character of history, the methods of collecting data, the 
procedure of critical judgment on their value, the synthetic group- 
ing of the facts, and the art of exposition of historical truth. " It 
was written," states the foreword, " for college students who are 
beginning their studies in historical research, for teachers of history 
who have no critical historical training, and for students of history 
who are hoping to find in private study some compensation for op- 
portunities not enjoyed in college " ; really its appeal will be con- 
fined to the more able and ambitious of these classes. 

The author has thought long and written much upon historical 
method and source problems and has developed clear ideas. He 
believes with the German Rickert that the historian must emphasize 
the peculiar, indeed, the unique, in each person and each circum- 
stance, leaving to the sociologist the search for similarities and the 
responsibility of generalization. If this is a sound distinction, most 
historians will discover that they have been guilty of a shameful 
trespass, and yet many will, no doubt, contentedly remain quite un- 
regenerate. This philosophy, however, as is frequently the case, 
does not deeply color the book, most of which is taken up with 
practical advice on choosing a subject, criticizing sources and formu- 
lating narrative. It is like a scientific lecture wherein demonstra- 
tions are repeated chiefly from the author's rich experience in the 
historical materials of the French Revolution. The reader is im- 
pressed with the likeness of historical technique to that of the de- 
tective as well as of the judge and the advocate. Thoroughness is 
the constant counsel. " Let the young investigator set his standards 
high and then limit the scope of his work so that it will be possible 
to live up to the standards he has set. When he has once learned 
what excellent work means, he will be content with nothing less, if 
he be animated by the spirit of scholarship " (p. 49). 

There is not much discourse on palaeography or diplomatics or 
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epigraphic mysteries, attention centering on material of modern 
times in which the scriptural conventions are not so important a 
matter. Is the supposed source a genuine contemporary item or a 
forgery? Who wrote it? Does it represent first-hand knowledge or 
is it a compilation from other sources? Do the facts it states check 
up as true? How can the facts best be grouped for presentation? 
Such are the questions asked and elaborately discussed; the rest is 
given to literary art and scientific form in such matters as notes 
and bibliography. There is a fine atmosphere of honest scholarship 
throughout the book and it will be an influence for the best stand- 
ards wherever it goes. Professor Fling has taught far beyond his 
classroom and set his helpful hand upon many a page of history yet 
to be written. 

Dixon Ryan Fox 

What Japan Wants. By Yoshi S. Kuno. New York, Thomas 
Y. Crowell Company, 1921. — viii, 150 pp. 

The author of this little book, himself a Japanese who has lived 
many years in the United States, is in every way well qualified to 
present the desires of his country in a manner that will win for them 
the favorable consideration of the American reader. He has, indeed, 
been rather severely criticized in the past by some of his own people, 
because he has sought to do full justice to the American view when 
discussing the question of the Japanese in California. In the book 
under review he says, in the chapter " What Japan Wants in 
America " — 

On the whole, the Gentleman's Agreement has been faithfully ad- 
hered to. However, it has functioned in a most unexpected way, and 
the outcome is a condition entirely unforeseen. Instead of checking 
immigration, as was intended, the agreement has brought about 
directly opposite results, and many perplexing problems have arisen 
therefrom. 

He points out that before 1911 the Japanese in California were 
nearly all males but that after the organization of the Japanese 
Association Japanese sent for wives or picture brides, brought over 
other relatives, established Japanese schools, and had their wives go 
to work in the fields or as housemaids. The birth-rate of Japanese 
in California was very high; their numbers greatly increased; they 
segregated themselves, set up governments for themselves and by 
combination obtained control of the smaller agricultural products. 



